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THIS  "PHONY”  WAR 


Adolf  Hitler  invented  a  new  weapon  for  war,  namely,  a  huge, 
il  thoroughly  armed,  well-organized  army  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  objectives  by  threatening,  not  fighting.  It  was  a  real  innovation. 
When  Napoleon  decided  to  war  upon  an  enemy,  he  organized  his  army 
to  fight  and  everybody  expected  it  to  fight.  When  Bismarck  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  French  interference  in  German  affairs,  Moltke  organized 
the  German  army  for  a  war  upon  France  and  Bismarck  manipulated 
things  to  bring  about  a  war.  Every  army  that  fought  in  the  World  War 
had  been  organized  for  actual  fighting,  not  for  mere  threatening. 
Hitler’s  army  was  organized  to  gain  his  objectives  not  by  fighting  but  by 
threatening. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  new  weapon  served  its  purposes.  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia  were  annexed  without  bloodshedding  and  Poland 
by  something  approaching  a  military  parade.  The  new  weapon  served  its 
purpose  during  this  time  because  it  was  directed  against  small  and 
weaker  nations.  But  when  enemies  comparable  to  Germany  in  strength 
but  which  had  been  hitherto  paralyzed  by  fear  determined  to  maintain 
rather  than  lose  their  existence  as  sovereign  states,  the  new  weapon 
failed  its  inventor.  Herr  von  Ribbentrop,  German  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  had  misled  his  master  into  believing  that  the  weapon  would  still 
be  efficacious. 

Herr  von  Ribbentrop  had  much  justification  for  his  report.  Great 
Britain  and  France  had  dominated  the  League  of  Nations  and  he  knew 
all  about  the  half-hearted  application  of  the  League’s  sanctions  against 
the  undoubted  aggressor  in  the  Ethiopian  War.  Herr  von  Ribbentrop 
must  have  been  greatly  amused  at  the  Anglo-French  device  of  the  Non- 
Intervention  Committee  during  the  Spanish  civil  war,  which  met  weekly 
to  listen  to  a  recitation  of  lies  which  every  member  knew  to  be  lies.  It 
was  von  Ribbentrop’ s  assurance  that  the  British  would  be  filled  with 
fear  at  the  menace  to  London’s  existence  were  Germany  to  make  use  of 
her  air  armada  that  prompted  Herr  Hitler  to  annex  Austria  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Certainly,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  acclaimed  upon  his  return 
home  from  Munich  by  what  Herr  von  Ribbentrop  believed  to  be  a 
pacifist  nation.  Why  should  not  von  Ribbentrop  and  Hitler  have  believed 
that  the  new  weapon  would  work  just  as  well  in  the  case  of  Poland? 

Now  Herr  Hitler  finds  himself  in  a  quandary.  Why?  Because  of  the 
lessons  the  military  have  learned  from  the  World  War.  No  general, 
German  or  Allied,  would  dare  in  this  war  to  throw  his  divisions  against 
either  the  Maginot  line  or  the  Westwall,  certain  that  there  would  result 
an  enormous  slaughter  of  his  own  troops.  Not  unless  he  hoped  to  obtain 
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his  own  peace  the  next  day.  The  war,  therefore,  must  be  carried  on  in 
ways  other  than  mass  carnage.  German  propaganda  and  British  leaflets 
form  one  such  way.  Neither  side  respects  international  law.  The  laying 
by  Germans  of  floating  or  magnetic  mines  and  the  prohibition  by  the 
British  of  the  carrying  by  neutral  ships  of  German  exports  to  neutral 
ports  are  both  in  violation  of  international  law.  This  war  is  essentially 
a  test  of  resources  and  nerves  and  no  one  can  foretell  the  outcome. 
But  Herr  Hitler’s  invention  has  obviously  failed.  He  has  been  driven 
to  other  devices  such  as  the  agreement  with  Russia.  From  that  agree¬ 
ment  little  of  value  can,  in  all  probability,  be  forthcoming. 

The  editorial  in  the  last  Bulletin  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  kind  of  peace  that  alone  would  be  enduring  and  of  value  to  all 
mankind.  But  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  recognize  obstacles  and  they 
are  increasing.  The  Germans  have  now  proclaimed  that  their  real  objec¬ 
tive  is  the  destruction  of  the  British  Empire  and  British  bitterness 
increases  daily.  The  British  assert  that  there  can  be  no  peace  until 
Hitlerism  is  destroyed.  Hitler  represents  to  the  mass  of  Germans  today 
their  very  existence.  France  has  now  been  called  upon  three  times  since 
the  prolonged  peace  following  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to  man  her  fron¬ 
tiers  against  German  invasion.  At  Versailles  she  demanded  the  Rhine 
as  her  frontier  but  was  dissuaded  from  that  position  by  the  agreement 
of  the  British  and  American  leaders  for  a  treaty  by  which  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  would  come  to  the  aid  of  France  in  case  of  another 
German  invasion.  The  agreement  was  subsequently  repudiated.  The 
French  are  realists  in  diplomacy.  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  expect 
their  resurrection.  The  mosaic  of  Central  Europe  must  somehow  be 
organized  to  prevent  the  bursting  of  hatreds  into  conflicts.  These  are 
problems  demanding  immediate  solution.  The  belligerents  who  must 
pay  the  price  of  victory  will  expect  to  provide  the  solution.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  existing  neutrals  may  maintain  their  neutrality.  For  if  the 
kind  of  peace  described  in  the  last  Bulletin  is  even  remotely  to  be 
realized,  it  will  probably  have  again  to  be  an  imposed  peace.  This  time 
not  imposed  by  the  victors  upon  the  vanquished  but  by  the  neutrals 
upon  both. 

Stephen  Duggan. 
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INTERNATIONAL  FELLOWSHIPS 


The  Women’s  Medical  Association  of  New  York  has  announced  that 
the  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi  Fellowship  of  $1000,  which  is  open  to  any 
woman  doctor,  either  American  or  foreign,  will  be  again  available  next 
October  first.  Applications  must  be  in  by  March  1,  1940.  Complete 
information  and  application  blanks  may  be  secured  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Fellowship  Committee,  Dr.  Phebe  L.  DuBois,  150  East  73rd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

1  i  i 

The  American  Trustees  of  the  Charles  and  Julia  Henry  Fellowships, 
which  are  open  to  application  by  students  in  American  universities  and 
colleges  for  a  year  of  study  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  have  announced 
that  no  applications  for  fellowships  in  the  year  1940-1941  will  be 
entertained  until  further  notice.  In  view  of  the  possibility  that  hostilities 
might  cease  before  the  end  of  the  current  academic  year,  the  Trustees 
will  register  the  names  of  any  persons  who  wish  to  be  regarded  as 
possible  candidates  for  the  Henry  Fellowship  for  1940-1941.  Such 
registrations  should  give  the  candidate’s  name,  address,  name  of  his 
college  and  his  academic  status,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  or  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Corporation,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

INTER-AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

A  Conference  on  Inter-American  Relations  in  the  Field  of  Education, 
called  by  the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  of  the  Department  of  State, 
was  held  in  Washington  on  November  9  and  10.  Although  the  program 
of  the  Division  embraces  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  at  this 
time  devoting  particular  attention  to  the  development  of  more  effective 
relations  with  the  other  American  Republics.  The  attendance  at  the 
conference  of  five  hundred  and  forty  educators, — college  and  university 
presidents,  deans,  professors  giving  courses  on  Latin  American  subjects, 
and  workers  among  foreign  students, — made  the  conference  one  of 
great  significance. 

Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton  of  the  University  of  California  gave 
the  keynote  to  the  conference  in  a  magnificent  address  on  "The  Histori¬ 
cal  Basis  of  Inter- American  Cultural  Relations.”  Speaking  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  the  first  day,  Secretary  Hull  warned  that  the  war  in  Europe  might 
leave  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  trustee  of  civilization  until  such 
time  as  European  countries  recover  from  the  struggle.  He  urged  contacts 
between  teachers  and  students  of  the  American  republics  to  supplement 
diplomatic  relations. 
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At  the  afternoon  meeting  the  Buenos  Aires  Convention  for  the  Ex¬ 
change  of  Graduate  Students  or  Teachers  and  Professors  was  explained 
and  proposals  for  enlarging  existing  provisions  for  privately  supported 
exchange  scholarships  and  professorships  were  presented.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Stimulating  Inter-American  Scholarships  and  Fellowships, 
representing  the  five  principal  associations  of  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States,  gave  a  report.  As  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  Committee  that  some  plan  for  the  stimulation  of  Latin  American 
scholarships  and  fellowships  be  instigated  by  the  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Education,  with  the  Committee  rendering  every  possible  assistance, 
Dr.  Duggan  as  Director  of  the  Institute  was  called  upon  for  his  sugges¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Duggan  lauded  educational  institutions  which  have  contrib¬ 
uted  as  many  as  fifty  scholarships  through  the  Institute  for  the  academic 
year  in  progress.  He  stated  that  business  firms  interested  in  Latin  America 
should  do  their  part  in  the  promotion  of  cultural  exchange. 

Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  President  of  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
presided  at  an  informal  dinner  at  which  Professor  Samuel  F.  Bemis  of 
Yale  University  and  Dr.  Duggan  spoke  on  the  subject  "Professors  at 
large  in  the  other  Americas.” 

The  second  day  of  the  conference  was  taken  up  with  parallel  sectional 
meetings.  One  dealt  with  ways  and  means  of  financing  scholarships  and 
fellowships,  the  selection  of  exchange  fellows  and  professors,  mutual 
recognition  of  academic  credentials,  and  similar  problems.  Another 
group  discussed  programs  for  academic  and  public  education  in  inter- 
American  affairs,  while  a  third  dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  foreign 
student  in  adjusting  himself  to  his  new  academic  and  community  environ¬ 
ment.  Matters  of  personal  guidance,  hospitality,  etc.,  were  considered 
and  a  closer  coordination  of  the  programs  of  organizations  interested 
in  the  problem  will  no  doubt  result.  It  was  the  opinion  among  the 
members  here  that,  without  seeming  to  set  off  the  foreign  students  as  a 
separate  group,  but  with  the  realization  that  they  should  be  integrated 
normally  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  student  body,  the  transition  period 
to  the  new  environment  calls  for  special  counseling,  including  a  special 
adviser,  with  faculty  and  student  committees. 

Still  another  group  dealt  with  the  matter  of  affording  editors  of 
educational  journals  and  publications  of  learned  societies  opportunity 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  more  effectively  acquainting  the  United 
States  with  scholars  and  writers  in  the  other  American  republics.  A  fifth 
considered  health  and  medical  research  cooperation,  and  a  sixth  gave 
primary  and  secondary  school  administrators  and  teachers  opportunity 
to  discuss  curriculum  materials  for  Latin  American  studies  and  teacher 
exchanges. 

The  conference  ended  with  a  general  session  at  which  reports  were 
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made  from  the  six  group  meetings.  The  conference  was  characterized 
by  intelligent  and  realistic  discussion  which  culminated  in  a  series  of 
well  thought  out  findings.  All  present  agreed  that  the  development  of 
better  understanding  among  the  American  nations  has  never  been  more 
important  than  it  is  today. 

INSTITUTE  ALUMNI  NOTES 

During  the  past  year,  four  former  Exchange  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
received  their  Ph.D.  degrees  in  the  field  of  Germanics  at  American 
universities:  Sten  Gunnar  Flygt  (University  of  Koln  1936-37),  at 
Northwestern  University;  G.  Ernst  Giesecke  (University  of  Marburg, 
1931-32)  at  Stanford  University;  Frederick  A.  Klemm  (University  of 
Gottingen,  1933-34)  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  William 
W.  Pusey,  III  (University  of  Bonn,  1934-35)  at  Columbia  University. 

1  i  i 

Ruth  Gruber  (University  of  Koln,  1931-32)  has  recently  had 
her  book,  I  Went  to  the  Soviet  Arctic,  published  by  Gollancz.  When 
she  took  her  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Koln  in  1932,  Dr.  Gruber  was 
the  youngest  student  ever  to  receive  that  degree  at  the  University. 
While  abroad  gathering  material  on  the  status  of  women  in  various 
countries,  she  was  invited  to  visit  the  Soviet  Arctic  to  see  the  work  that 
women  were  doing  there.  She  went,  in  1935,  as  the  special  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  and  was  the  first  journalist  or 
foreign  traveler  of  any  kind  to  be  permitted  to  fly  on  the  Soviet’s  new 
network  of  Arctic  airways.  In  her  book  on  the  Soviet  Arctic,  Dr.  Gruber 
emphasizes  the  strategic  importance  of  the  North,  the  new  life  among 
the  natives,  and  the  tremendous  opportunities  for  women. 

i  1  1 

Lothar  Lenkeit  (New  York  Postgraduate  Hospital  and  Medical 
School,  1937-38)  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Chirurgische  Universitats- 
Klinik  of  the  Charite  Hospital  in  Berlin.  Articles  by  Dr.  Lenkeit  on 
medical  education  and  hospital  organization  in  the  United  States  have 
recently  appeared  in  "Medizinische  Klinik”  and  in  "Der  Chirurg,” 
professional  journals  published  in  Berlin. 

i  i  i 

Baumont  Newhall  (Institute  of  Art  and  Archaeology,  Paris,  1933; 
Courtauld  Institute,  London,  1934)  is  now  librarian  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York  City. 

i  i  i 

Louis  W.  Norris  (University  of  Berlin,  1931-32),  Assistant  Pro¬ 

fessor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  and  head  of  the  department  at 
Baldwin- Wallace  College,  has  recently  been  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  College. 
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1!  Student  Service  Extension  courses  Publications 

_  Degrees  and  Grades  (Personnel)  Culture!  Extension  (Including  suaner)  and  exchange  Bulletins 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHILE 


Esther  Allen  Gaw, 

Dean  of  Women,  Ohio  State  University 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  organization  of  the  University  of 
Chile.  That  University,  like  the  others  of  South  America  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  one  in  Panama,  follows  the  European  plan  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Since  this  differs  fundamentally  from  the  North  American  form,  it 
is  well  for  us  in  the  United  States  to  consider  the  differences. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  highest  powers  are  vested  in  the  six  faculties 
next  to  the  University  Administration  represented  by  the  Rector  and  the 
Council.  These  are  the  administrative  units  which  award  the  degrees  of 
doctor  of  law,  doctor  of  philosophy,  doctor  of  medicine,  etc.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  organized  into  "schools”  under  the  various  faculties.  Sometimes 
a  faculty  has  more  than  one  school,  as  the  Faculty  of  Biology  and  Medi¬ 
cine  under  which  are  clustered  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  School  of 
Obstetrics,  the  School  of  Nursing,  the  School  of  Dentistry,  and  the 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  members  of  the  University  of  Chile  boast  of  their  Faculty  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  comparatively  new.  This  faculty  is  intimately 
concerned  in  the  education  in  the  rural  districts  where  a  great  deal  of 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  education  of  both  adults  and  children  in 
better  agricultural  knowledge  and  habits. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  there  are  numerous  institutes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  each  faculty.  The  institutes  give  training  that  would 
correspond  more  or  less  to  that  given  in  our  vocational  schools.  The 
certificates  or  titles  which  are  issued  at  the  completion  of  work  in  such 
an  institute  are  given  by  authority  from  the  appropriate  faculty.  I  believe 
that  the  many  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  in  the 
public  school  system  are  under  the  Institute  of  Education  and  the 
corresponding  faculty. 

In  addition  to  the  institutes  there  are  various  other  organizations 
under  the  faculties.  For  instance,  the  Cinema  Institute  under  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy  and  Education,  the  Observatory  under  the  Faculty  of 
Physics,  and  the  Hospital  Clinic  under  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  This 
clinic  should  not  be  confused  with  that  administered  by  the  General 
Secretary  for  the  students  of  the  University. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  extension  courses  and  the  summer  course 
are  placed  directly  under  the  Secretary  of  the  University.  While  I  was  in 
the  University  of  Chile  in  1938,  there  was  much  discussion  of  a  kind  of 
autonomy  for  the  Summer  School,  which  would  raise  it  to  the  rank  of 
some  of  the  other  schools  and  would  give  it  a  faculty  of  its  own.  At 
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present,  it  is  run  on  a  shoestring,  principally  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 

To  conclude,  there  are  two  essential  and  fundamental  differences 
between  the  South  American  university  and  the  North  American  univer¬ 
sity  as  illustrated  here.  The  first  is  the  fact  that  the  Bachelor’s  degree 
is  given  on  entrance  to  the  university  in  the  South  American  institution. 
Only  those  who  have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  may  attend  the  schools  of 
the  university.  Those  who  do  not  take  the  examinations  for  the  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  may  attend  the  institutes.  Almost  all  of  those  preparing  to 
be  teachers  omit  the  examinations  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree. 

The  second  difference  between  the  two  types  of  universities  is  the 
reversal  in  the  roles  of  the  faculties  and  the  schools  or  colleges.  The 
faculties  are  supreme;  the  schools  (or  colleges  in  the  North  American 
phraseology)  find  their  authority  in  the  faculties.  The  two  differences 
noted  above  make  the  transfer  of  a  student  from  a  South  American 
university  to  a  North  American  one  very  difficult.  Such  a  difference  also 
causes  difficulty  in  accrediting  for  such  an  organization  as  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  since  many  of  the  foremost  women 
in  South  America  have  not  taken  the  examinations  which  entitle  them  to 
the  Bachelor’s  degree  though  they  may  have  been  trained  as  teachers  or 
as  social  workers,  and  may  also  have  been  intelligent  and  successful  in 
their  work. 

While  in  South  America  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  any 
universities  except  those  of  Chile  and  of  Panama.  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  the  universities  of  Argentina  and  Brazil  and  all  others  are  of  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  structure.  They  would  differ  no  more  from  each  other 
than  any  good  university  here  would  differ  from  another.  The  University 
of  Chile  is  generally  regarded  as  the  best  in  South  America,  and  has 
trained  professors  and  educational  leaders  for  all  the  other  countries. 

Gaw,  E.  A.  "The  University  of  Chile  and  Its  Summer  School,”  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  Vol.  LXXII,  No.  9,  Sept.  1938,  pp.  512-518. 

Gaw,  E.  A.  "Five  Women  of  South  America,”  Journal,  American  Association  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Women,  Vol.  32,  No.  2,  Jan.  1939,  pp.  82-86. 


NOTES 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  that  invitations  on  behalf  of 
the  President  have  been  issued  to  the  governments  of  the  American 
republics,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  to  participate  in  the 
Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
May  10-14,  1940.  This  will  be  one  of  the  events  in  the  celebration  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
The  Congress  will  be  divided  into  the  following  sections:  anthropologi- 
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cal  sciences;  biological  sciences;  geological  sciences;  agriculture  and 
conservation;  public  health  and  medicine;  physical  and  chemical  sci¬ 
ences;  statistics;  history  and  geography;  international  law,  public  law, 
and  jurisprudence;  economics  and  sociology;  education. 

1  i  1 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  Budapest  has  notified  this 
Institute  that  all  Hungarian  schools  are  functioning  as  in  peace  time 
and  that  Hungary  is  endeavoring  to  maintain  its  foreign  cultural  rela¬ 
tions  as  usual.  Three  students  from  the  United  States  are  studying  in 
Hungary  this  year  on  full  fellowships  under  the  American  Hungarian 
Exchange  of  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  In  addition  to 
these,  two  American  students,  also  under  Institute  auspices,  have  received 
tuition  fellowships  at  the  Franz  Liszt  Academy  of  Music  in  Budapest. 

i  i  i 

Reports  received  by  the  Institute  during  the  past  month  from  its 
London  Office  are  to  the  effect  that  the  prospects  in  Oxford  are  for  a 
much  more  normal  University  session  than  had  been  expected.  The 
entire  freshman  class  accepted  for  the  term  has  arrived  and  taken  up 
residence.  Approximately  sixty  percent  of  the  remaining  undergraduates 
have  also  returned.  Practically  all  students  reading  the  sciences  are 
considered  as  preparing  for  "reserved  occupations”  and  as  soon  as  they 
receive  their  degrees  will  enter  upon  war  work,  which  will  exempt  them 
from  enrolment  in  the  armed  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  older  students  and  younger  dons  have  enlisted.  The 
London  School  of  Economics  has  resumed  its  evening  teaching  in  London 
although  the  headquarters  of  the  School  remain  in  Cambridge.  London 
medical  students  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  went  to  such  univer¬ 
sities  as  Bristol,  Leeds,  and  Glasgow  are  also  returning  to  London 
hospitals  for  their  clinical  work. 

College  presidents  in  the  United  States  who  may  be  considering  what 
courses  should  be  added  to  their  curricula  as  the  result  of  the  war  may 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  by  request  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  a  course 
of  lectures  on  "The  Background  and  Issues  of  the  Present  Conflict”  has 
been  arranged  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  These  lectures  are  intended 
primarily  for  freshmen.  They  will  be  delivered  by  such  outstanding 
scholars  as  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Warden  of  New  College;  Mr.  A.  D. 
Lindsay,  Master  of  Balliol;  Professor  Gilbert  Murray;  Mr.  R.  C.  K. 
Ensor,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College;  Mr.  Harold  Nicolson,  M.P.; 
and  Professor  J.  L.  Brierly,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  and  Chichele  Professor 
of  International  Law. 
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Official  reports  from  Germany  are  to  the  effect  that  many  foreign 
students  are  continuing  their  studies  in  Germany.  Foreign  students’ 
clubs,  tours,  etc.,  and  all  organizations  which  assist  and  advise  foreign 
students  are  in  full  operation  and  even  increasing  their  activities.  All 
the  faculties  of  the  Universities  of  Vienna,  Munich,  Leipzig,  Jena,  and 
Berlin  are  functioning  without  change  in  staff  or  curriculum.  The  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Technology  at  Bruenn,  Berlin,  and  Munich,  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgery  in  Hannover,  the  School  of  Economics  in  Berlin, 
the  Agricultural  College  in  Tetschen-Liebwert,  the  School  of  Soil 
Culture  in  Vienna,  and  nearly  all  trade  schools  are  continuing  their 
activities.  In  place  of  the  customary  semesters,  the  academic  year  in 
Germany  has  now  been  divided  into  trimesters,  each  lasting  three  and 
one-half  months  and  separated  by  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

i  i  i 

A  Conference  of  New  England  and  New  York  Students  of  Foreign 
Affairs  on  "The  Bases  of  a  Durable  Peace”  will  be  held  in  New  York 
City  December  8-9,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States’  Committee 
of  International  Student  Service.  In  addition  to  American  speakers,  such 
distinguished  foreign  scholars  as  Dr.  Hans  Simons  and  Dr.  Walter 
Kotschnig,  will  address  the  conference. 

AVAILABLE  FOREIGN  LECTURERS 

George  E.  G.  Catlin,  English  essayist,  is  now  in  this  country  and 
will  be  available  for  lectures  during  the  academic  year.  Dr.  Catlin  was 
Gladstone  Prizeman  and  Matthew  Arnold  Memorial  Prizeman  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1921 ;  Lecturer  in  Medieval  and  Modern  History 
at  the  University  of  Sheffield,  1920-1924;  and  has  until  recently  been 
Professor  of  Politics  at  Cornell  University.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Fabian  Society.  In  1926  Dr.  Catlin  directed 
an  investigation  into  the  operation  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  for 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council  and  was  later  Heckscher  Fund 
research  investigator  on  social  legislation.  His  recent  publications  in¬ 
clude  "The  Story  of  the  Political  Philosophers”  and  "Anglo-Saxony  and 
Its  Tradition.”  Lecture  subjects:  The  Forces  Shaping  Europe  Today; 
America  or  Russia :  the  Choice;  Democracy  in  Europe  and  America 
(The  Future  of  Anglo-Saxony) ;  Rower  and  Politics.  Dr.  Catlin  may  be 
addressed  in  care  of  the  Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

1  i  i  i 

Gilles  Guilbert  of  the  Paris  Schola  Cantorum  has  recently  arrived 
from  France.  M.  Guilbert  has  given  courses  on  music  at  the  University 
of  Coimbra,  Portugal  and  last  year  lectured  at  the  California  Institute 
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of  Technology.  He  has  played  as  a  soloist  with  orchestras  in  Paris, 
Budapest,  Warsaw,  and  other  musical  centers.  In  addition  to  institutions 
having  special  departments  of  music,  his  lectures  are  of  interest  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  college  or  university  audience  since  they  deal  with  the  historical  and 
philosophical  rather  than  the  strictly  technical  aspects  of  music.  His 
lectures  are  divided  between  discourse  and  musical  illustration.  Lecture 
subjects  include:  The  Classical  Spirit  (examples  from  Lully,  Couperin, 
Rameau)  ;  Impressionism  and  neo-Classicism  (examples  from  Debussy, 
Ravel) .  M.  Guilbert  may  be  addressed  in  care  of  this  Institute. 

1  1  i 

G.  T.  Hankin,  formerly  an  Inspector  of  Schools  under  the  Ministry 
of  Education  in  England.  Mr.  Hankin  is  a  Vice-President  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Association  of  England,  a  Fellow  of  the  Intsitute  of  Public 
Administration  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Citizenship.  He  is  the  author  of  a  short 
history  of  the  British  Empire,  and  has  had  wide  experience  in  lecturing 
on  educational  subjects  in  practically  all  the  countries  of  the  Empire. 
Mr.  Hankin’s  lectures  will  be  of  particular  value  to  Schools  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Lecture  subjects:  Recent  Changes  in  English  Education;  The  Teach- 
ing  of  History  in  Various  Countries ;  What  was,  and  is,  the  British 
Empire?  The  Place  of  the  Magna  Chart  a  in  the  British  Struggle  for 
Freedom.  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  this  Institute. 

i  i  i 

Laszlo  Ledermann,  Privatdocent  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  Dr. 
Ledermann  has  lectured  in  the  University  of  Geneva  on  various  branches 
of  economics  and  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  publications  in  several 
languages.  In  1930,  with  other  members  of  the  University,  he  organized 
the  "Centre  d’Etudes  de  l’Europe  Centrale”  and  became  its  Secretary- 
General.  His  lecture  subjects  include:  Raw  Materials  and  International 
Relations;  Germany’s  Economic  Advance  in  Europe  and  the  World, 
1933-1939;  Post-War  International  Economic  Relations;  Post-War  Ten¬ 
dencies  in  World  Economics.  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Leder¬ 
mann  in  care  of  this  Institute. 

r  i  i 

Andre  Philip,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance  at  the  University 
of  Lyon,  a  Member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  is  well 
known  to  American  college  and  university  audiences,  will  lecture  in  this 
country  under  Institute  auspices  during  February,  March  and  April. 
Professor  Philip’s  lecture  subjects  include:  The  French  Cooperative 
Movement;  French  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Present  Crisis;  The  Labor 
Movement  in  France;  French  Social  Problems;  Recovery  vs.  Reform. 
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MODERN  CHINESE  EDUCATION 


A  detailed  survey  of  the  present  status  of  higher  education  in  China 
is  contained  in  the  October  issue  of  the  China  Institute  Bulletin. 
In  the  introduction  the  history  of  modern  Chinese  education  is  divided 
into  four  periods  as  follows: 

The  first  period  covers  the  last  years  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty.  The 
educational  theory  at  that  time  was  that  "Chinese  philosophy  constitutes 
the  essence,  and  Western  science  the  function"  of  education.  In  1909 
there  was  a  large  number  of  foreign  professors  and  an  enrollment  of 
4,876  students  in  the  24  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  founding  of  the  Republic  in  1912  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
second  period  when  Chinese  education  followed  the  world  trend,  empha¬ 
sizing  science  and  democracy.  Most  of  the  older  institutions  of  learning 
established  under  the  monarchy  were  suspended.  In  1917  there  were  10 
universities. 

In  the  third  period  (1922-1928)  a  new  system  of  education  was  intro¬ 
duced.  The  main  emphasis  was  put  on  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 
There  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  universities  and  of  students. 
In  1925  there  were  34  public  government  universities  and  13  private 
universities. 

The  fourth  period  dates  from  1928  when  the  educational  principles 
of  Sun  Yat-sen  were  introduced  and  Chinese  education  made  great 
progress  under  the  National  Government,  which  sought  to  inculcate  the 
national  ideal  and  spirit  in  the  mind  of  Chinese  youth.  In  1936  there 
were  41,922  students  in  108  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Of  these 
institutions  42  were  universities,  34  independent  colleges,  and  32  tech¬ 
nological  and  professional  schools.  Twenty-nine  were  established  by  the 
National  Government,  29  by  the  provincial  and  municipal  governments, 
and  50  by  private  enterprise.  During  this  period  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  established  the  Academia  Sinica  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Peiping,  the  two  highest  institutions  of  learning  in  the  country.  Each 
consists  of  a  number  of  research  institutes.  From  1925  to  1938  the 
number  of  academic  societies  increased  from  44  to  159. 

Since  the  war  many  universities  have  been  forced  to  move  westward 
into  the  interior  of  China.  Several  new  colleges  have  been  established 
recently  and  in  some  instances  two  or  more  institutions  have  combined 
to  make  a  new  one.  Information  concerning  the  institutions  that  have 
been  moved,  reorganized,  and  newly  established  is  given  in  the  survey. 
Statistics  on  the  finances  and  equipment  of  higher  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  the  number  of  students  enrolled  and  graduated,  the  fields  of  study, 
and  many  other  facts  and  figures  are  included.  The  Ministry  of  Education 
is  now  investigating  the  losses  to  Chinese  higher  education  resulting 
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from  the  war.  According  to  reports  received  thus  far  from  40  institutions, 
about  2,830,000  volumes  of  books  have  been  lost.  Students  whose  uni¬ 
versities  have  been  destroyed  may  become  "guests”  in  nearby  institu¬ 
tions.  Last  year  the  Ministry  of  Education  sent  2,470  guest  students  to 
other  universities.  Loans  are  arranged  for  those  whose  scholarship  is 
high  and  whose  homes  have  been  destroyed. 

In  the  present  educational  program  emphasis  is  put  upon  moral 
discipline.  The  only  change  in  the  system  of  higher  education  is  to  make 
the  normal  college  independent  and  to  facilitate  the  training  of  more 
teachers.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  the  academic  standards  are  being  raised 
rather  than  lowered.  Research  institutes  are  being  re-established.  Train¬ 
ing  in  military  science,  medical  science,  and  engineering  is  emphasized. 
The  Committee  on  Economic  and  Educational  Cooperation  has  been 
organized  to  meet  the  economic  needs  of  the  nation. 

In  1938  a  unified  entrance  examination  system  for  government  uni¬ 
versities  was  established  and  during  the  year  9,081  men  and  2,038 
women  took  examinations,  4,651  men  and  809  women  passing.  Students 
graduating  from  government  high  schools  with  honors  are  exempt 
from  examination. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  recently  initiated  a  new  tutorial  system 
based  upon  the  experiences  of  the  ancient  Chinese  educational  system 
and  the  tutorial  system  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

China  has  been  active  in  its  international  cultural  relations.  In  1933 
a  Committee  on  Intellectual  Cooperation  was  organized  to  promote 
cultural  exchange  between  China  and  other  countries.  Such  interna¬ 
tional  societies  as  the  Sino-American,  the  Sino-British,  and  the  Sino- 
Soviet  Societies,  and  the  League  of  Nations  Association  have  been 
established.  An  international  publications  exchange  office  now  operates 
with  32  countries.  Last  year,  despite  the  war,  Chinese  delegates  attended 
seven  international  academic  and  scientific  conferences. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

i 

The  Institute  has  just  received  a  copy  of  Academic  and  Cultural 
Organizations  in  Japan,  which  was  compiled  by  the  National  Committee 
of  Japan  on  Intellectual  Cooperation  and  published  by  the  Kokusai 
Bunka  Shinkokai  (Society  for  International  Cultural  Relations)  in 
Tokyo.  It  is  a  comprehensive  volume  of  some  530  pages,  listing  6 00 
cultural  organizations,  their  officers,  the  date  of  founding,  address, 
object  and  activities,  publications,  etc.  Among  the  institutions  are  32 
universities,  17  colleges,  and  11  special  schools.  Anyone  desiring  a  copy 
of  this  volume  should  communicate  with  the  Japan  Institute,  630  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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